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Ir is, I believe, a general observation, that as one ad- 
vances in life, persons and scenes recur to one’s recollection 
which had for a considerable number of years beea utterly 
banished from it. 

I know that I am constantly remembering names, faces, 
occurrences, and anecdotes, which had seemingly wholly 
disappeared from my memory, and which I welcome again 
with a sort of pensive interest and mournful pleasure, be- 
cause they are associated with recollections of those re- 
moved from me by the hand of death, but who will ever 
live in my remembrance, till I am passed away like them, 
and “ my place here shall know me no more.” 

In one of these visions of my earliest years, I frequently 
behold a tall, thin, pale, crippled old lady, of some conse- 
quence in our county, whom my parents greatly respected, 
and whom, young as I was, I had pleasure in visiting, for 
she abounded in anecdote, had moreover an agate snuff-box 
set in gold, and also a silver bonbonniere filled with barley. 
sugar, to which I was occasionally permitted to find the way. 

How vividly I can at this moment recall her to my mind! 
I can even hear the thick impeded tone of her voice; and 
the other day I told an amusing story which I am well con- 
vinced I have heard her relate. Not long ago the follow- 
ing anecdote pressed upon my mind as a long-forgotten 
acquaintance; and I cannot but believe that this dear old 


as he travelled without a servant, and was as plainly dressed 
jas a gentleman at that time of day could venture to be, it 
| was not possible for her even to suspect that he was a man 
of property ; and when he produced some handsome pre- 
sents for herself and his sisters, she expressed her fears 
that he had laid out more money than was prudent; “ and 
jthough,” added she, “1 know that thou art well to do in 
| the world, and can maintain thyself, still, Willie dear, re- 
member to take care of the pence, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves.” Willie smiled complacently on this 
effusion of maternal prudence; but perhaps he could not 
| help being a little mortified at seeing that he, who was some- 
| body in the world’s and esteem, was a mere no- 
| body in his mother’s, compared with her eldest son, Robin, 
j who looked after the farm; and as he had lost bis powers 
)of climbing, running, wrestling, and breaking ponies, his 
| younger brothers and sisters thought kim very inferior to 
| themselves; but as he was kind and generous, and admired 
| them for the abilities which he did not possess, he was very 
soon their dear, dear Willie, and they did not know how 
they should ever bear to part with him again. 

Things had gone well with his family as well as himself 
during his long absence; for the father, a weak do-little 
;man, as the phrase is, had been a hindrance rather than a 
help; therefore his death was an advantage to his survivors 
|in a pecuniary point of view, and the mother and the chil- 
drer had, before Wiliie’s arrival, increased both in conse- 
| quence and wealth, and were looked upon as considerable 
| farmers. William Deleval’s arrival was soon known amongst 


| their relations and friends; and he was warmly welcomed 








} a8 a young man who had been so pains-taking and indus- 


at i trious as not for many years to require assistance from his 
lady in her high-backed chair was the original narrator, | parents : but this was, as far as they knew, the very height| 
though, in relating it myself, [ shall draw no doubt almost | of Willie’s excellence, for it was not in his nature to boast/ 


as much on the bank of imagination as on the bank of me- | of himself; and he was contented te leave the discovery of 


mory. But, be that as it may, I shall venture to tell it as it 
oceurs to me, because it tends to illustrate the truth of the 
saying, that “a prophet has honour every where but in his 
own country ;”’ and to prove that, at least in former times, 
persons might be even celebrated, courted, and distin- 
cuished in the world at large, and yet their relations and 


} what he really was, to time, and what we call accident. 

|| “ Pray, mother,” said he, soon after his arrival, “are 
| Lord and Lady W—— at the castle?” 

} “No; but they are expected. I suppose they live a great 
|| way from thee, Willie, and thou art not likely to see them 
| in London ?” 


- = 


“ No, and I am sure I hope not,” said his mother, affec- 
tionately passing her hand over his face; “ for perhaps, if 
thou wert a great man, Willie, thou wouldst forget thy poor 
old mother !” 

A most pl s, accompanied by a sort of 
choaking feeling which impeded utterance, forced the tears 
into the eyes of the affectionate son as he held the caressing 
hand to his lips—at length he articulated in a hoarse voice, 
“ Forget thee, mother !—never, never !"’ 





£& consc 


The next mornmg Lord W—— called, but the whole 
family were out ; and when they returned, Deleval was the 
only one of them who did not feel surprised at sight of the 
peer’s card. 

“Why, what does this mean?” said his mother to the 
deaf old servant who had gone to the door; “* Lord W—— 
never called bere before.”’ 

** It was a call of civility, no doubt,” said Deleval. 

“ He is too proud 





| “ Pho, nonsense!” cried his mother 
to call on such as we." 

“ He asked for you, I am sure,” said the deaf servant. 

“For me! oh, lL now know why he called—he wants to 
buy my gtay pony, neighbour Norton says—and that is 
|| what he called for. But here is our neighbour, | will ask 
i him about it,”’ and the banterer mentioned before, entered 
| the room, on which she immediately showed him Lord 
|W 's card, adding, ** Our Willie here thought he came 
||to call out of civility; but I told him | thought he came 
about the pony.” 

“No doubt,” replied banterer Norton, grinning sar 
castically at Deleval; “ but | suppose that conceited Lon 
don gentleman thought he called upon him.” 

“ Perhaps I did,” replied Deleval, giving way to irre 
sistible laughter, in which he was joined by the banterer; 
but Deleval remembered the proverb, “ Let those laugh 
who win ;”’ and he knew he had the laugh on his side, and 
that time would prove it to be so. Nor did his incognito 
last long. The next morning, just before Norton and the 
family were sitting down to dinuer, and while Deleval was 
devising means to get away unsuspected as soon as dinner 
was over, to return Lord W——’'s call, Annie exclaimed, 











| 


“ Well! I declare, if there be not that fine geutleman who 





friends, if residing at a distance, might be wholly uncon-|| “ J do not see them very often.” 
scious both of their talents and their renown. i “No, my dear, I dare say not; they do not often come spoke to me, coming up to the door!” And before any 
Once on a time, and when the names of the famous and| in the way of a body like thee.” || one could express surprise, the stranger was in the parlour 
the infamous did not travel as far and as fast as they now|| Deleval smiled, but said nothing. On the sabbath day i had announced himself as Sir George L——, and, after 
do, for mail-coaches were not then invented, a young north-|| following he went to church with his family; and as he be-|/ sundry low bows to Deleval, had muttered “ proud to mak« 
euntryman tramped up to London, with almost all his|) pejd them in their holiday attire, and saw the respect which || his acquaintance,” and so forth, he requesied to see him in 
srardrobe on his back, and his purse slenderly filled with | was paid to them by all descriptions of persons whom they | *?t¢r room, as he was the bearer of a message and not: 





guineas, but his head full of learning, and, what was better 
still, with great intellectual powers of various kinds. He 
had also self-denial and unwearied industry ; and at length, 
after long toiling days and short nights, he found himself 
suddenly raised into opulence, consequence, and fame, by 


met in the church-yard, he experienced the most heartfelt 


| enjoyment ; and never during the service, probably, was 
| his soul more fervently, though humbly, offered up to his 
Creator in thanksgiving and praise. 

The next day one of his sisters came jumping into the 


from Lord W 

Great, no doubt, was the surprise of Deleval’s family 
land great the mortification of the banterer at this evident 
|| proof of Willie's being somebody, till the latter exclaimed 


| striking his hand on the tabic, “I have iu, | see how it is 








the successful exertion of his talents and his scientific room and exclaimed, ““ Why, Willie! | wouder what great this Sir George Thingimmy is going to ¢and for the coun 


knowledge, assisted no doubt by the fortunate circum- 
stances which had called them into action. But his health || 


man thou art like?” Hy 
* Judeed,” replied he, his eyes involuntarily sparkling, 


ty at the next election, and he takes Wilie for the son who 
has a vote—ay, ay, and the fellow will be coming grinning 





required some relaxation; and as his heart yearned towards | «I believe 1 am like no great man but myself, Annie.” and bowing, and flattering tv me next, | suppose. 


that tender mother who had been widowed during his ab- h! but thou must be, for a fine gentleman stopped me | Afterashort conference, Sir George L 
sence, and the brothers and sisters, who were grown, since | in the road just now, and said, ‘ Pray, young lady, if I may | Deleval returned to his friends with s look of mild benigni 
1¢ saw them, out of childhood into maturity, he resolved to || be so bold, did I not see a celebrated =a walking with ven ty.—‘* So, London sir,” said Nortos, “ I suppose that fine 
odulge himself in a visit to his native mountains; and with || from church yesterday afternoon?’ ‘ No, indeed, sir,’ said 1, |spark with bis bows and his speeches came to ask you 
in eager, impatient heart, he set off on his long journey. | ‘it was only my brother, my brother Willie from London.’ ” lvote and interest at the next election, taking you for th 
My hero, whom I shall call William Deleval, was conscious} “ What is that thou art saying?” said a neighbour pre-| land-holder ?” 
fhis high reputation, and no doubt enjoyed it; but when | sent, who was that disagreeable thing, a bantercr, or a “ No, sir,” returned Deleval, smiling, “ he came to offer 
we first saw his native hills, and was at last welcomed by his | dealer in sarcastic flings, as the phrase is | his vote and interest to me; and if you please, I will read 
mother and his family, he felt that there was a pleasure in| Annie repeated what she had said before; and poor Dele- | aloud the note which he brought from Lord W——.” 
1¢ indulgence of natural affection far beyond any enjoy- j val had to undergo, during the rest of the day, the coarse Before his astouished auditors could reply, Deleval reac 
ment which wealth could bestow; and while they hung) jokes of this person, and those which it provoked from |as follows: 
round his neck, and welcomed the long absent wanderer! others, on his being taken for a great man. | My pear sin—l hope you will do us the favour of dining 
ome, the joys of family love banished awhile from his re- } « Well, well,” said he, at last, impatiently, “ perhaps I to us to-morrow ; but I lose no time in assuring you that 
collection the pleasures of gratified ambition. He soon) may one day be a great man myself.” I find, with the greatest satisfaction, you will certainly be 
discovered that his mother was wholly ignorant what a | “ Thee, Willie! Thee! Well, to think of the conceit of | returned for the borough of as soon as ever you 
elebrated person she had the honour of entertaining; and'! these Londoners! Thee a great man indeed elf; and Sir George L—— will accompany 





departed, and 








show you 
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you thither. Parliament is the proper place for talent like | Ugolino or his Beaufort. In the former case, the archetype | with a pen, which seizes the marked features of a counte- 


yours. | am, dear sir, your admirer and friend, .W——.” Vis given: in the latter, it is created. The faculties which | 
” When Deleval had ceased to read, the silence, caused no |/ are required for the latter purpose are of a higher and rarer 
doubt by good and also partly by bad feelings, remained || order than those which suffice for the former, and indeed 
awhile unbroken; while he was absorbed in watching the || necessarily comprises them. He who is able to paint what 
émotions of his agitated mother, who, at length, bursting || he sees with the eye of the mind, will surely be able to paint 
into tears, and throwing herself ou his neck, exclaimed, || what he sees with the eye of the body. He who can invent 
“Oh! Willie, Willie! now then I see thou art already aja story, and tell it well, will also be able to tell, in an inte- 
great man; ay, and still a good man too—biessed be He || resting manner, a story which he has not invented. If, in, 
who has made and kept thee so!—for thou hast not for- practice, some of the best writers of fiction have been 
gotten thy poor old mother!” among the worst writers of history, it has been because one 

of their talents had merged in another so completely, that 


| nance, will give a much stronger idea of it than a bad paint. 
jing in oils. Yet the worst painting in oils that ever hung 
‘at Somerset House resembles the original in many mor: 
particulars, A bust of white marble may give an excellent 
idea of a blooming face. Colour the lips and cheeks of the 
bust, leaving the hair and eyes unaltered, and the similarity 
instead of being more striking, will be less so. : 
History has its foreground and its background ; and it is 
principally in the management of its perspective, that one 
artist differs from another. Some events must be repre 
sented on a large scale, others diminished; the great ma. 





“e THE REPOSITORY. 


it could not be severed ; because, having long been habitua- jority will be lost in the dimness of the horizon; and a ge 


ted to invent and narrate at the same time, they found it f neral idea of their joint effect will be given by a few sligh 





ABRIDGED FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
HISTORY. 


To write history respectably—that is, to abbreviate des- 
patches, and make extracts from speeches, to intersperse, 
in due proportion, epithets of praise and abhorrence, to 
draw up antithetical characters of great men, setting forth 
how many contradictory virtues and vices they united, and 
abounding in withs and withouts; all this is very easy. But, 
to be a really great historian is perhaps the rarest of intel- 
lectual distinctions. Many scientific works are, in their 
kind, absolutely perfect. There are poems which we should 
be inclined to designate as faultless, or as disfigured only 


by blemishes which pass unnoticed in the general blaze of | | 


excellence. There are speeches, some speeches of Demos- 
thenes particularly, in which it would be impossible to alter 
a word without altering it for the worse. But we are ac- 
quainted with no history which approaches to our notion 
of what a history ought to be—with no history which does 
not widely depart, either on the right hand or on the left, 
from the exact line. 

The cause may easily be assigned. This province of lite- 
rature is a debateable land, It lies on the confines of two 
distinct territories. It is under the jurisdiction of two hos- 
tile powers ; and, like other districts similarly situated, it is 
ill defined, ill cultivated, and ill regulated. Instead of be- 
ing equally shared between its two rulers, the reason and 
the imagination, it falls alternately under the sole and ab- 
solute dominion of each. It is sometimes fiction. It is some- 
times theory. 

History, it has been said, is philosophy teaching by ex- 
amples. Unhappily what the philosophy gains in soundness 
and depth, the examples generally lose in vividness. A per- 
fect historian must y an imagination sufficiently pow- 
erful to make his narrative affecting and picturesque. Yet 
he must control it so absolutely as to content himself with 
the materials which he finds, and to refrain from supplying 
deficiencies by additions of his own. He must be a pro- 
found and ingenious reasoner. Yet he must possess sufli- 
cient self-command to abstain from casting his facts in the 
mould of his hypothesis. Those who can justly estimate 
these almost insuperable difficulties will not think it strange 
that every writer should have failed, either in the narrative 
or in the speculative department of history. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, though subject to 
considerable qualifications and exceptions, that history be- 
gins in novel aad ends in essay. Of the romantic historians 
Herodotus is the earliest and the best. His animation, his 





sinple-hearted tenderness, his wonderful talent for descrip- ails 
|| fullest and most accurate annals bears an infinitely small | pation. He tells a fine story finely ; but he cannot tell a plain 
| 


tion and dialogue, and the pure, sweet flow of his language, 
place him at the sead of narrators. He reminds us of a 
delightful child, There is a grace beyond the reach of affee- 
tation ia his awkwardness, a malice in his innocence, an 
intelligence in his nonsense, an insinuating eloquence in his 
lisp. We know of no writer who makes such interest for 


himself and his book in the heart of the reader. At the | 


distance of three-and-twenty centuries, we feel for him the 
same sort of pitying fondness which Fontaine and Gay are 
said to have inspired in society. Ue has written an incom- 


ible to narrate without inventing. l touches. 

Some capricious and discontented artists have affected ! In this respect, no writer has ever equalled Thucydides 
to consider portrait-painting as unworthy of a man of ge-|' He was a perfect master of the art of gradual diminution 
nius. Some critics have spoken in the same contemptuous | js history is sometimes as concise as a chronological chart 
manner of history. Johnson puts the case thus: the his-)) yet it is always perspicuous. It is sometimes as minute as 
torian tells either what is false gr what is true. In the) one of Lovelace’s letters; yet it is never prolix. He neve: 
former case he is no historian. In the latter, he has n0) fails to contract and to expand it in the right place. 
opportunity for displaying his abilities. For truth is one;|!  X¢ phon is ¢ ly placed, but we think without 
and al! who tell the truth must tell it alike. I much reason, in the same rank with Herodotus and Thucy 

It is not difficult to elude both the horns of this dilemma. | dides. He resembles them, indeed, in the purity and sweet 
We will recur to the analogous art of portrait-painting. | ness of his style; but in spirit, he rather resembles that 
Any man with eyes and hands may be taught to take a| later school of historians, whose works seem to be fables, 
likeness. The process, up to a certain point, is merely || composed for a moral, and who, in their eagerness to give 
mechanical. If this were all, a man of talents might justly lus warnings and example, forget to give us men and women. 
the occuy But we could mention portraits|| Polybius and Arrian have given us authentic accounts of 
which are resemblances—but not mere resemblances ; faith- || facts, and here their merit ends. They were not men of 
ful—but much more than faithful; portraits which con | comprehensive minds; they had not the art of telling « 
dense into one point of time, and exhibit, at a single glance, | story in an interesting manner. They have, in consequence 
the whole history of turbid and eventful lives—in which the | been thrown into the shade by writers, who, though less 
eye seems to scrutinize us, and the mouth to command us— i studious of truth than themselves, understood far better thc 
in which the brow menaces, and the lip almost quivers with | art of producing effect, by Livy and Quintus Curtius. 
scorn—in which every wrinkle is a comment on some im-| Livy had some faults in common with these writers. But 
portant transaction, The account which Thucydides has |. the whole he must be considered as forming a class by 
given of the retreat from Syracuse, is, among narratives, i himself. No historian with whom we are acquainted has 
what Vandyke’s Lord Strafford is among paintings '| shown so complete an indifference to truth. He seems tu 

Diversity, it is said, implies error: truth is one, and ad.) have cared only about the picturesque effect of his book 
mits of no degrees. We answer, that this principle holds |;and the honour of his country. On the other hand, we do 
good only in abstract reasonings. When we talk of the |) not know, in the whole range of literature, an instance of « 
||trath of imitation in the fine arts, we mean an imperfect | had thing so well done, The painting of the narrative is 
land a graduated truth. No picture is exactly like the ori-|/ beyond description vivid and graceful. The abundance o: 
ginal—nor is a picture good in proportion as it is like the ) interesting sentiments and splendid imagery inthe speeche- 
original. When an artist paints a handsome peeress, he does | jg almost miraculous. His mind is a soil which is neve 
not contemplate her through a powerful microscope, and || overteemed, a fountain which never seems to trickle. I: 
transfer to the canvass the pores of the skin, the blood-| pours forth profusely ; yet it gives no sign of exhaustion 
vessels of the eye, and all the other beauties which Gulliver || | was probably to this exuberance of thought and languag¢ 
discovered in the Brobdignaggian maids of honour. If he | always fresh, always sweet, always pure, no sooner yielded 
were to do this, the effect would not merely be unpleasant, } than repaired, that the critics applied that expression whic! 
but unless the scale of the picture were proportionably en- || has been so much discussed, laclea ubertas. 
larged, would be absolutely false. And, afterall, amicros-|) The ancient critics placed Sallust in the same rank wit) 
cope of greater power than that which he had employed, || Livy; and unquestionably the small portion of his work, 
| would convict him of innumerable omissions. The same | which has come down to us is calculated to give a hig! 
| may be said of history. Perfectly and absolutely true mieten of his talents. But his style is not very pleasant 
cannot be: for to be perfectly and absolutely true, it ought || and his most pow erful work, the account of the Conspiracy 
I to record all the slightest particulars of the slightest trans-| of Catiline, has rather the air of a clever party pamphlet 
lactions—all the things done, and all the words uttered, | than that of a history 
|during the time of which it treats. The omission of any) Of the Latin historians Tacitus was certainly the greatest 
| Circumstance, however insignificant, would be a defect. If) Yet his style indeed is not only faulty in itself, but is, iv 
history were written thus, the Bodleian library would not! sine respects, peculiarly unfit for historical composition 
|jcontain the occurrences of a week. What is told in the | 146 carries his love of effect far beyond the limits of mode 
































|| proportion to what is suppressed. The difference between 
||the copious work of Clarendon, and the account of the civil 
wars in the abridgment of Goldsmith, vanishes, when com- 

pared with the immense mass of facts respecting which | 


story plainly. He stimulates till stimulants lose their powe: 
Thucydides, as we have already observed, relates ordinary 


| transactions with the unpretending clearness and succinct 


ness of a gazette. His great powers of painting he reserve- 


both are equally silent. || for events, of which the slightest details are interesting 


whole truth: but those are the best pictures and the best) 
histories which exhibit such parts of the truth as most near- | 
| ly produce the effect of the whole. He who is deficient in | 


No picture, then, and no history, can present us with the | The simplicity of the setting gives additional lustre to th 


brilliants. There are passages in the narrative of Tacitu- 
superior to the best which can be quoted from Thucydide- 
But they are not enchased and relieved with the same skil! 


parable book. He has written something better perhaps | the art of selection may, by showing nothing but the truth, | They are far more striking when extracted from the body 
than the best history; but he has not written a good history: I produce all the effect of the grossest falsehood. It perpe- | of the work to which they belong, than when they occur in 


he is, from the first to the last chapter, an inventor. We do 
not here refer merely to those gross fictions with which he 
has been reproached by the critics of later times. We speak 
of that colouring which is equally diffused over his whole 
narrative, and which perpetually leaves the most sagacious 
reader in doubt what to reject and what to receive : 

The history of Thucydidés differs from that of Herodotus 
as a portrait differs from the representation of an imaginary 
scene; as the Burke or Fox of Reynolds differs from his 


tually happens that one writer tells less truth than another, 
|merely because he tells more truths. In the imitative arts 
|we constantly see this. There are lines in the human face, | 
land objects in landscape, which stand in such relations to | 
each other, that they ought either to be all introduced into | 
Ja painting together, or all omitted together. A sketch into 

which none of them enters, may be excellent; but if some 

‘are given and others left out, though there are more points 


of likeness, there is less likeness. Av outline scrawled 


‘their place, and are read in connexion with what precede- 


and follows. In the delineation of character, Tacitus is un 
rivalled among historians, and has very few superior: 
among dramatists and novelists. 

The best historians of later times have been seduced from 
truth, not by their imagination, but by their reason. They 


| far excel their predecessors in the art of deducing genera! 


principles from facts. But unhappily they have fallen int: 
the error of distorting facts to suit general principles. The 
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irrive at a theory from looking at some of the phenomena, | minded that some circumstances now unknown may have } tion of laws, of religion, and of education, and to mark the 
and the r ining ph na they strain or curtail to suit justified what at present appears unjustifiable. Two events i progress of the human mind. Men will not merely be de 
the theory. For this purpose it is not necessary that they are reported by the same author in the same sentence ; their scribed, but will be made intimately known to us. The 
should assert what is absolutely false, for all questions in truth rests on the same testimony; but the one supports changes of manners will be indicated, not merely by a few 
morals and politics are questions of comparison and de-| the darling hypothesis, and the other seems inconsistent | general phrases, or a few extracts from statistical docu- 
gree. Any proposition which does not involve a contra- with it. The one is taken and the other is left. |, ments, but by appropriate images presented in every line 
diction in terms, may, by possibility, be true; and, if all, The practice of distorting narrative into a conformity | Ifa man, such as we are supposing, should write the his- 
the circumstances which raise a probability in its favour be with theory, is a vice not so unfavourable as at first sight it | tory of Engtand, he would assuredly not omit the battles, 
stated and enforced, and those which lead to an opposite may appear, to the interests of political science. We have | the sieges, the negotiations, the seditions, the ministerial 
conclusion be omitted or lightly passed over, it may appear compared the writers who indulge in it to advocates; and | Changes. But with these he would intersperse the details 
to be demonstrated. In every human character and trans- we may add, that their conflicting fallacies, like those of | Which are the charm of historical romances. At Liicoln 
action there is a mixture of good and evil—a little exagge- advocates, correct each other. It has always been held, in cathedral there is a beautiful painted window, which was 
ration, a little suppression, a judicious use of epithets, a the most enlightened nations, that a tribunal will decide a|| made by an apprentice out of the pieces of glass which had 
watchful and searching scepticism with respect to the evi- judicial question most fairly, when it has heard two able | been rejected by his master. It is so far superior to every 
dence on one side, a convenient credulity with respect to | men argue, as unfairly as possible, on the two opposite | Other in the church, that, according to the tradition, the 
every report or tradition on the other, may easily make a sides of it; and we are inclined to think that this opinion is || Vanquished artist killed himself frem mortification. Sir 
saint of Laud, or a tyrant of Henry the Fourth. ‘just. Sometimes, it is true, superior eloquence and dexte-|| Walter Scott, in the same manner, has used those frag- 
This species of misrepresentation abounds in the most rity will make the worse appear the better reason ; but it is | ments of truth which historians have scornfully thrown be- 
valuable works of modern historians. Herodotus tells his , at least certain that the judge will be compelled to contem-| bind them, in a manner which may well excite their envy 
story like a slovenly witness, who, heated by partialities |plate the case under two differeut aspects. It is certain He has constructed out of their gleanings works which, 
and prejudices, unacquainted with the established rules of | that no important consideration will altogether escape even considered as histories, are scarcely less valuable than 
| theirs. But a truly great historian would reclaim those ma- 





evidence, and uninstructed as to the obligations of his | notice. 
oath, confounds what he imagines with what he has seen | This is at present the state of history. The poet-laureate terials which the novelist has appropriated. The history 
and heard, and brings out facts, reports, conjectures, and | appears for the church of England, Lingard for the church jof the government, and the history of the people, would be 
fancies, in ope mass. Hume is an accomplished advocate: of Rome. Brodie has moved to set aside the verdicts ob-|| ©2>#bited in that mode in which alone they can be exhibited 
without positively asserting much more than he can prove, | tained by Hume ; and the cause in which Mitford succeed-| justly, in inseparable conjunction and intermixture. We 
ue gives prominence to all the circumstances which sup- | ed is, we understand, about to be reheard. In the midst of | 5%¥!d not then have to look for the wars and votes of the 
port his case; he glides lightly over those which are unfa-, these disputes, however, history proper, if we may use the puritans in Clarendon, and for their phraseology in Old 
vourable to it; his own witnesses are applauded and en- term, is disappearing. The high, grave, impartial summing Mortality ; for one half of King James in Hume, and for 
couraged; the statements which seem to throw discredit on | up of ‘Thucydides is no where to be found. I the other halt in the Fortunes of Nigel 
them are controverted ; the contradictions into which they | The effect of historical reading is analogous, in many re-|| The instruction deriv ed from history, thus written, would 
fall are explained away ; a clear and connected abstract of | spects, to that produced by foreign travel. The student. | be of a vivid and practical character. It would be received 
their evidence is given. Every thing that is offered on the | jike the tourist, is transported into a new state of society.| 
other side is scrutinized with the utmost severity ;—every | He sees new fashions. He hears new modes of expression. 
uspicious circumstance is a ground for comment and in-) His mind is enlarged by contemplating the wide diversities |, 
vective; what cannot be denied is extenuated, or passed | of Jaws, of morals, and of manners, But men may travel 
vy without notice; concessions even are sometimes made jar, and return with minds as contracted as if they had never 
—but this insidious candour only increases the effect of the stirred from their own market-town. In the same manner, come upon them like supernatural inflictions, without warn- 
vast mass of sophistry. flonase may know the dates of many battles, and the genealo-| ing or cause. But the fact is, that such revolutions are al 
We have mentioned Hume as the ablest and most popu- gies of many royal houses, and yet be no wiser. Most peo- 
lar writer of his class; but the charge which we have brought | ple look at past times, as princes look at foreign countries. 
against him is one to which all our most distinguished his- More than one illustrious stranger has landed on our island | 
torians are, in some degree, obnoxious. Gibbon, in par- amidst the shouts of a mob, has dined with the king, has 
ticular, deserves very severe censure. Of all the nume- hunted with the master of the stag-hounds, has seen the! 
rous culprits, however, none is more deeply guilty than guards reviewed, and a knight of the garter installed ; has 
Mr. Mitford. We willingly acknowledge the obligations cantered along Regent-street; has visited St. Paul's, and | 
which are due to his talents and industry. The modern’ noted down its dimensions, and has then departed, think- which should pass by all the symptoms attendant on the 
\istorians of Greece had been in the habit of writing as if | ing that he has seen England. He has, in fact, seen a few jearly stage of a disease, end mention only what occurs 
the world had learned nothing new during the last sixteen! public buildings, public men, and public ceremonies. But |! when the patent & beyond the reach of remedies ; 
hundred years. Instead of illustrating the events which of the vast and complex system of society, of the fine shades | A historian, such as ae an es attempting to describe 
they narrated, by the philosophy of a more enlightened of national character, of the practical operation of govern. would indeed ee poss a igy re 
age, they judged of antiquity by itself alone. They seem-) ment and laws, he knows nothing. He who would under. scarcely compatible wit — sola must be tempered into 
ed to think that notions long driven from every other corner | stand these things rightly must not confine his observations | os wien iomaahe we = . t = neeeyinair encthes Shak 
of literature, had a prescriptive right tooccupy this last fast- to palaces and solemn days. He must see ordinary men as ree ye — nad ; ore an - a eto which 
ness. They considered all the ancient historians as equal. they appear in their ordinary business and in their ordina. Bed omgie _— ly a ‘ eon at, woulc ess surprising 
ly authentic. They scarcely made any distinction between | ry pleasures. He must mingle in the crowds of the exchange nen such a happy and delicate 1 
him who related events at which he himself had been pre-| and the coffee-house. He must obtain admittance to the Se CHS aay one te tapctins 
sent, and him who, five hundred years after, composed convivial table and the domestic hearth. He must bear ore oF ES SIPS ee eee. Et eens 
a philosophic romance for a society which had, in the inter. with vulgar expressions. He must not shrink from ex-|, pained gastuse pueenin, St © penneees ria pe 
val, undergone a complete change. It was all Greek, and ploring even the retreats of misery. He who wishes to un- and mouriches thet generous and Mherel Cutidionsnecs 
all true! The centuries which separated Plutarch from derstand the condition of mankind in former ages, must which ust inconsistent wld Go — — " 
Chucydides seemed as nothing to men who lived in an age proceed on the same principle. If he attends only to public merit, and which, while Lt enaits cur conceptions of the art 
so remote. The distance of time produced an error similar transactions, to wars, congresses, and debates, his studies dose ect vender us enjust t Ce astie 
to that which is sometimes produced by distance of place. will be as unprofitable as the travels of those imperial, royal, | 


t> the imagination as well as by the reason. It would be 
not merely traced on the mind, but branded into it. Many 
truths, too, would be learned, which can be learned in no 
other manner. As the history of states is generally writ 
ten, the greatest and most momentous revolutions seem to 


| most always the consequences of mural changes, which 
| have gradually passed on the mass of the community, and 
which ordinarily proceed far before their progress is indi- 
cated by any public measure. An intimate knowledge ot 
the domestic history of nations is therefore absolutely ne 
cessary to the prognosis of political events. A narrative 
defective in this respect, is as useless as a medical treatise 


b tion of qualit - 








Chere are many good ladies who think that all the people and serene sovereigns, who form their judgment of our STANZAS. 
in India live together, and who charge a friend setting out island from having gone in state to a few fine sights, and BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY 
for Calcutta with kind messages to Bombay. To Rollin from having held formal conferences with a few great | Doubt, when radiant smiles are shining— 
oe ane, SE SO CNS RENN, UES Seeeeies Ss aes. Doubt, when clasping hands are twining— 
cotemporaries. The perfect historian is he in whose work the character | Doubt, when honied words are flowing— 

Mr. Mitford certainly introduced great improvements; and spirit of an age is exhibited in miniature. He relates | Doubt, when blushes warm are glowing- 
he showed us that men who wrote in Greek and Latin no fact, he attributes no expression to his characters which | But never doubt the proof eneere 

| That glistens in the starting tear 


sometimes told lies; he showed us that ancient history is not authenticated by sufficient testimony, But by judi- | 


might be related in such a mauner as to furnish not only cious selection, rejection, and arrangement, he gives to | Doubt, when mirthful tones invite thee— 


Doubt, when gayest hopes delight thee 


allusions to schoolboys, but important lessons to statesmen. truth those attractions which have been usurped by fiction. i Doubt, whate’er is fondest, fairest— 
‘rom that love of theatrical effect and high-flown senti- In his narrative a due subordination is observed; some) Doubt, whate’er is brightest, rarest— 
iment which had poisoned almost every other work on the transactions are prominent, others retire. But the scale on | But never doubt that truth can live 


same subject, his book is perfectly free. But his passion which he represents them is increased or diminished, not | Jn hearts that sufler—and forgive 


tor a theory as false, and far more ungenerous, led him sub- according to the dignity of the persons concerned ia them, 
stantially to violate truth inevery page. Statements unfa- but according to the degree in which they elucidate the} Evciip.—The following is from the Times :—Two gen 
vourable to democracy are made with unhesitating confi- condition of society and the nature of man. He shows us ltlemen the other day conversing together, one asked the 
dence, and with the utmost bitterness of language. Every the court, the camp, and the senate. But he shows us also! other, ‘If ever be had gone through Euclid!" The reply 
charge brought against @ monarch, or an aristocracy, is the nation. He considers no anecdote, no peculiarity of; was, “ I have never been further from Liverpool than Run 
sifted with the utmost care. If it cannot be denied, some manuver, no familiar saying, as too insignificant for his no-| corn, and I don't recollect any place of that name between 
valliating supposition is suggested. or we are at least re- tice. which is not too insignificant to illustrate the opera-| Liverpool and there 
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| me with him! for the love of heaven, take me with|| And you can tell us stories about foreign arts,” 
y gn p 

"him, captain!” She fell on her knees, laid hold of said the younger, a fine chubby-cheeked fellow, who, 
"the officer’s sash, clasped it firmly between her hands, | with his watch-coat thrown carelessly over his shoul- 





THE CASKET. 





PROS THE AMULST FOR THD PRESENT TEAR. | and looked up in his face, exclaiming, * Oh! leave | ders and his crook in his right hand, had been mi- 
DRAWING LOTS. |me my only hope!” and repeated, in heart-rending | nutely examining every portion of the soldier’s dress. 
Ir is now many years since the first battalion of accents, “* Oh! take me with him!” | The boys gave instructions to their intelligent dog, 


The gallant oflicer was himself in tears; he knew | who, they said, would take good care of the sheep 
\that it was impossible to grant the poor pe ahs peti- during their absence; and in a few minutes the sol- 
at a ‘oti ;.. tion without creating much discontent in his compa- giey and his companions reached the gate of a flou- 
pom ~reapear pe pacar taoeg dimen orca Me and he gazed upon them with that feeling with rishing farm-house, which had all the external tokens 
call “ the bed of glory”—were assembled in the bar-' which a good man always regards the sufferings he | of prosperity and happiness. 
rack-yard of Chatham, to be inspected previous to | C@nnot alleviate. } as 4 The younger boy trotted on a few paces before, to 
their passing on board the transports which lay moor- | At this time a smart young soldier er vento * | give his parents notice that they had invited a stran- 
ed in the Downs. It was scarcely day-break, when and stood before the captain with his hand to aka ger to rest beneath their hospitable roof; and the 
the merry drum and fife were heard over all parts of |“ And what do you want, my good fellow!” said oidier had just crossed the threshold of the door, 
the town, and the soldiers were seen sallying forth |the officer. ' — when he was received by a joyful cry of recognition 
from their quarters to join the ranks, with their bright |“ My name's John Carty, plase yer honour, and? from his old friends, Henry Jenkins and his wife: 
firelocks on their shoulders, and the knapsacks and | belong to the second battalion. and he was welcomed as a brother to the dwelling ot 
those who, in all human probability, were indebted 


' ” 

canteens fastened to their backs by belts as white as! “* And what do you gee _ tcbing bi 

snow. Each soldier was accompanied by some friend || “* Guly, yer hanous, = —- = a: aay to him for their present enviable station. 

or acquaintance, or by some individual with a dearer, head, Heres seed _ er dn ee 

utle to his regard than either ; and there was a strange — % are ot oa - 8 | to add, that John Carty spent his furlough at Elden- 

and sometimes a whimsical mingling of weeping and | ng : pe resent od ee by farm, and that, at the expiration of it, his dis- 

laughter among the assembled groups. The second 1 k o f Saar oth Of eaiaeee neta charge was purchased by his grateful friends He is 

battalion was to remain in England, and the greater — - soon! y * ‘ ong y lace in Cantain| now living in their happy dwelling ; and his care and 

portion of the division were present, to bid farewell ong that poor - vat whos As maar aes || exertions have contributed greatly to increase their 

to their companions in arms. But among the hus- — eae aaa Preneponie Tiauaen A . *|| prosperity. Nothing has been wrong with them since 

bands and wives, uncertainty as to their destiny pre-| “"Y Ye" Honour aay f th - thi kis i wPPY* | John Carty was their steward. “Cast thy bread 

vailed; for the lots were yet to be drawn, the lots and <—_ the life of and o Gem, te -_ _— di ‘| upon the waters,” said the wise man, * and it shal! 

that were to decide which of the women should ac-| Captain Loden considered fora septs 9 ; "be returned to thee after many days.” 

company the regiment, and which should remain be- | rected the young Irishman ve ee clin — . va = 

hind. ‘Ten of each company were to be taken, and and then proceeded to his brother officers’ quarters. | 
He soon made arrangements for the exchange of the | 
soldiers, and returned to the place where he had left | : 


the seventeenth regiment of foot, under orders to! 
embark for India—that far distant land, where so 


It is unnecessary to pursue this story further than 














He THE ESSAYIST. 
chance was to be the only arbiter. Without noticing Lee SI 
what passed elsewhere, I confined my attention to 


: rn: them. WRITTEN FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
that company which was commanded by my friend |“, Well, John Carty,” said he, “ you go to Bengal | 





Captain Loden, a brave and excellent officer, who, I with me; and you, Henry Jenkins, remain at home | CEanees. 

ain sure, has no more than myself forgotten the scene aiivenn oi H “You are a good-for-nothing lazy rascal,” said 
to which I refer. The women had gathered round Thank yer honour,” said John Carty, again | a0 exasperated farmer to his son, Obadiah Davis 
the flag-serjeant, who held the lots in his cap, ten of touching his cap as he walked off. |* You a’nt worth the salt of your meat to me. You 
them marked * fo go," and all others containing the Henry Jenkins and his wife both rose from the! have neither watered the horses nor fed the pigs. 
fatal words ** to remain.” It was a moment of dread- ‘ground and rushed into each other’s arms. | There’s Sal scolding down stairs, because there's no 
ful suspense, and never have I seen the extreme of |> | Heaven bless you, captain !” said the soldier, as wood cut for the oven ; and you have left the ‘acl 
anxiety so powerfully depicted in the countenance of he pressed his wife closer to his bosom. | the lane down, and the cow has gone into neighboui 
humen beings, as in the features of each of the sol- |! Oh, bless him for ever!” said the wife; “ bless. Humphrey's field. Get out, you idle, lazy, good-fur- 
diers’ wives who composed that group. One advanced him with prosperity and a happy heart! bless his || nothing loon—out of my sight!” 
and drew her ticket; it was against her. and she re- wife, and bless his children !” and she again fainted.|| Mr. Davis was six feet high. Obadiah was not 
treated sobbing. Another; she succeeded, and giv- The officer, wiping a tear from his eye, and ex-| more than five feet three. The last adjectives, with 
ing a lovd huzza, ran off to the distant ranks to em- claiming, “ May you never want a friend when I am. their terminating noun, were rendered much more 
brace her husband. A third, feeble, timid, and in Se Genes senetet, my good lad, and your amiable emphatic by the hearty cuffs with which each onc 
delicate health, came forward with hesitating steps ; Laat loving wife ” passed on to his company, while ¥as accompanied, and the last explanatory push, 
tears were already chasing each other down, her ithe happy couple went in search of John Carty. which came from the palm of a hand brawny with 
cheeks, and there was an unnatural paleness on her | en er | fifty years’ labour, formed an insinuation not to be 
interesting and youthful countenance. She put her | About twelve months since, as two boys were’ mistaken, that the negligent youth's company was 
small thin hand into the serjeant’s cap, and I sa, | watching the sheep confided to their charge, upon a no longer desired. 
by the rise and fall of her bosom, even more than’ wide heath in the county of Somerset, their attention! Obadiah was a lubberly-looking fellow, about 
her looks revealed. She unrolled the paper, looked | was attracted by a soldier, who walked along appa- twenty. He bore the beating with good grace, the 
upon it, and with a deep groan, fell back and fainted. | rently with much fatigue, and at length stopped to necessity of which frequent experience had incul 
So great was the anxiety of every person present, | rest his weary limbs beside the old finger-post, which cated, and without saying a word to his irritated pa 
that she remained unnoticed till all the tickets had | a+ one time pointed out the way to the neighbouring rent, he went down the lane—a neglect of the bars 
been drawn, and the greater number of the women villages, but which now afforded no information to) of which had formed one of the counts in the decla- 
had left the spot. I then looked round, and beheld | the traveller, for age had rendered it useless. The ration against him—and sat down on a stone, in « 
her supported by her husband, who was kneeling boys were gazing upon him with much curiosity, | little grove of trees, and by the side of a brook, whos 
upon the ground, gazing upon her face, and drying when he beckoned them towards him, and inquired waters swept rapidly over their sandy bed, and filled 
her tears with his coarse handkerchief, and now and the w ay to the village of Eldenby. The eldest, a fine the air with freshness and music. He ruminated a 
then pressing it to his own manly cheek. intelligent lad of about twelve vears of age, pointed while, with his under lip put out in a pouting wa) 


Captain Loden advanced towards them. to the path, and asked if he were going to any par-| which with him, as well as others, was a sign of som 
“Tam sorry, Henry Jenkins,” said he, “ that fate. ticular house in that village. | internal agitation. 
has been against you; but bear up, and be stout- **No, my little lad,” said the soldier; “but itis) « Yes,” he exclaimed—for why should not farmers 


hearted. | on the high road to Frome, and I have friends there. boys address the groves and invoke the rural spirits. 


** [am so, captain,” said the soldier, as he looked ‘But, in truth, I am very wearied, and perhaps may as well as Tell or Brutus ?—" Yes,” said Obadiab. 
up and passed his rough hand across his face; * but find in yon village some person who will befriend a drawing the sleeve of his coat across his mouth witli 
tis a hard thing to part from my wife and little ones.”’|| poor fellow, and look to heaven for a reward.” | more of a view to comfort than grace. “ Yes, I'll 

“Oh, captain!” sobbed the young woman, “as| “Sir,” said the boy, “ my father was a soldier be darn’d if I stand that ‘ere any more. I a’nt made 
you are both a husband and a father, do not take him! many years ago, and he dearly loves to look upon a. to be beat like a dog all my life, and I think I might 
from me! I have no friend in the wide world but | uniform. If you come with me, you may be sure of as well give dad the slip now as well as any othe: 


one, and you will let him bide with me. Oh, take'|a welcome.” time. I'll tell him on't. If he’s a mind to give m+ 
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a trifle, so much the better—if he ha’nt, why he may| own accord. He cast, therefore, only a short retro- | upon the air, and her voice came to him in winning 


jet it alone.” | spective glance upon the scene of his boyish pains j tones upon every breeze. It was impossible for him 
It was about two days after the preceding events, | and pleasures, and, having surveyed it a moment to turn a deaf ear to her enchantments. Therefore 
that Mr. Davis was surprised by the appearance of | with one eye shut, commenced his journey, whistling he walked, sailed, and rode. Sometimes he wander- 
his son, apparently equipped for a journey. He Yankee Doodle. | ed forth in the morning, to witness the rising of the 
stared at him for a moment, partly silent from dis-| The disadvantages under which he laboured were) sun; and again, in the summer night, the moon 
pleasure, and partly from surprise. immense. Withont education, and totally destitute | would lure him out from the unhealthy lamp, to 
“ Well, father,” said Obadiah, with some hesita- ‘of experience, either of the fashionable or literary roam with loved ones beneath her purer rays. 
: I me to bid you good-bye.” world; friendless, and almost pennyless, he was to) Now, during all this time, little Obadiah was as 
a = you g | Why, wh | make his own way among those who had enjoyed) busy asa bee. He had taken a school, which occu- 
” To fF good-bye, you fool : — are! proper instruction and high friends from their birth | pied a part of his time, and the income of which en- 
you gomg ¢ , —who had been ushered into public life with the) abled him to defray all his expenses. Nothing called 
“1 am going to seek my fortune in pote hoa honours of college—and who would scarcely regard him from his duty. The aes shed her aeaes ra- 
ther. I know I am of no use ~ s <9" nuch| te quiet, plain, and retiring country boy, except) diance in vain ; and he had seen the sun rise so often, 
do almost as well any a Pe — pee os ¥. k | with smiles of derision. | that it had lost all its novelty. His feelings were 
worse, at all events. So fam “ ie os poy His advantages, however, were not by himself dis-| awakened by no wandering affections, nor was his 
ur somewhere thereabouts, a ener die ~~ = ‘regarded. He knew the strength of a mind which | clear and calculating brain disturbed by the intrusive 
Warm and deep feelings, thank moore : are 20 ined grown up in the solitude and quiet of nature's) visions of fancy. Nature, art, beauty, and fashion 
confined to the wealthy nor the wane § and nature ‘abodes, unweakened by the dissipations of fashion, | all went on with their various revolutions and adven- 
fashions her humblest hearts as rich in strong and and untrammelled by the fetters of a bad system of tures without affecting him. His time was devoted 
delicious affections, as those which beat beneath |. jucation. To know that he had great difficulties, to his duty, and he knew no other pleasure. 
flashing stars. Mr. Davis loved his son, for many) ,, struggle against, and that he must depend entirely sence 


reasons. He was the only pledge of _— who had upon himself, was only to know that it was his indis- Ten years passed away, and brought with it, as 
stirred up the romance of his earlier feelings, and | pensible duty to supply all deficiencies of nature or) usual, many unexpected changes. Charles Chatter- 
whom now the green sod covered ; and Obadiah, OF) ort by his own unwearied application. | ton, the lively, the elegant, ** the observed of all ob- 
dinary as was his general appearance, sometimes; haa seeeeeees | servers, the mould of fashion and the glass of form,” 


turned upon him with an expression of eye, or replied yy g splendid drawing-room of a well-known city,| had been left in poverty by the failure of his father, 
im mirth with a smile, which recalled her to his me-) , young gentleman was entertaining several young | Bred up in all the luxuries of life, and unprepared to 
mory, and which he found no where else in the wide) jadies. ‘They were all arrayed in rich and highly-| meet its ruder scenes, he was inadequate to support 
world. Besides, he was always honest and affection-| fashionable apparel. The girls were lovely; and! himself. His fine but effeminate spirit broke down, 
ate; and though he never discovered that kind of ac- they, as well as the graceful youth whose handsomely- ‘and he now lives in poverty, neglected by his forme: 
tivity which might have rendered him useful in the turned periods excited so much pleasure, and whose friends, and awaiting a miserable death. 
station which he had occupied, yet he was his son,’ attic wit preduced such frequent bursts of merriment, Obadiah, on the contrary, has succeeded beyond 
and, as such, he felt much more than he was in the’ seemed wiling away the hour delightfully, in all the all expectation. His skill and knowledge have ac- 
habit of putting in words. charming and elegant familiarity of high life. Aj quired for him a high reputation, and he is rapidly 
His eyes appeared to be moist, therefore, as he re- | ringing was heard at the door, and the servant an-) amassing a fortune, which he will doubtless know 
monstrated with the young adventurer, and found) nounced Mr. Obadiah Davis, who accordingly walk- | how to keep as well as to obtain. His manners, too 
him firm in the purpose which he had, it seemed, || eg in with his hat on, and without the slightest em-| have become polished during his commerce with the 
been a considerable time in adopting; and, after! parrassment proceeded to business. The politeness) world; and the rough and awkward country lad is 
much useless persuasion, with a voice softened bY | ever attendant upon real gentility prompted all the! now one of the richest and most celebrated lawyers 
the thoughts of approaching separation, he aske | company to restrain their disposition towards mirth, | of one of the first states of the Union. His influence 


him what course he intended to pursue. || while Mr. Davis presented his letter of introduction, | is visible upon a large portion of society, and there 





“ Tam going to study law.” j and the gentleman was perusing the same. But are rumours of an intention to send him to congress. 

* And how are you to be supported while you are} when, after having finished and folded up the letter, | What a pity it is that the fine and delicate enjoyments 
jollowing your studies ?” Mr. Chatterton introduced Mr. Davis to the ladies, of our nature are so often inconsistent with worldly 

“I guess I'll teach school,” answered Obadiah/ as a gentleman from the country, whose intention it) success, and that wealth and fame must be sought by 
with the gravity of a saint. || was to pursue the profession of the law, the lurking so many sacrifices of feeling and affection! F. 

The old man, in spite of his sorrow, could not re- | smiles curled their rosy lips in spite of themselves; — ———$—$———— 
train from laughing at the thought of his young un-|and Mr. Chatterton himself, while he performed all FEMALE EDUCATION. 


successful agriculturalist retailing wisdom and know- the necessary duties which the etiquette of the day 
ledge to the rising generation, or pursuing the subtile | required, added to the good humour of his fair and | 
shadows of justice through the mazy labyrinths of) merry companions by a wink, which did not pass TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. 
law. He looked at him with increasing wonder. | altogether unobserved. [The following, translated from the Spanish, exhibits th: 
There he was, with his brown coat and linsey-woolsey' Mr. Chatterton complied with his request, which, ideas entertained in Spain, of the importance of bestow 
trowsers, his hair combed straight down over his |upon the recommendation of a friend, he had made, | img a more perfect education upon females; and it af 
forehead, and his bashfulness flinging him into the | to be allowed to file his certificate in the office where | rds some insight, moreover, into the manners and 
most awkward attitudes, even in this attempt to ex- |the young gentleman, under the instruction of his) ™04°s of thinking prevalent in that country. It pur 
plain his new prospects. But Obadiah, it appears, father, was also studying law. owe = - goa ks a nee be —— by Denne 
had made up his mind, and was notinclined to re-| tvs veneeeger ens } eae ee ae 
turn to his old employment on any terms. He there-| Time passed on. Charles Chatterton, in the full! “ !* is the general opinion, my dear friend, that the care 
fore bade his father good-bye, and shook hands with | possession of an ample fortune, and surrounded by | #4 education of children, and attention to household con- 
his sister Sally and the cook. A short walk over the all the blandishments of life, found a thousand things | Ce"; @¥¢ sufficient ose Sep o- — - gr 
farm afforded him an opportunity of performing the) to charm him from his office. He was young, gay, etal pathos i eat gala 
same tender duty towards the horses, the pigs, and, and witty. His society was courted by all his ac-| | study, cannot be doubted ; but there are many to whom, 
ihe old cow. All things being at Jength settled to his quaintance of his own sex; and among the fair and fom the circumstances of their birth, a literary and scien 
satisfaction, he started on his way. The sun was just | fascinating of the other, a heart like his was sure to tific education would not only be useful, but highly Gtting 
setting, and flung its last light upon the rich land-|jfind joys too delicious to be yielded for the drudgery | and proper. 
scape. The breeze was stirring the leaves of the old |/of a lawyer's office, or the remote hope of future, ‘ The charms of the most beautiful woman retain their 
willow, and the rippling of the brook fell upon his! fame. He loved music, and its notes welcomed and empire scarcely beyond the middle of her life. The esti 
ear. The poultry were gathering upon the roost, and detained him wherever he went. Dancing was his| ™ation in which she is beld, begms then insensibly to de 
the old dog Casar came after him, wagging his tail delight; and there were snowy hands which he knew cline, anless it be — x an cae 0 understand 
\ffectionately, and entreating eloquently, but in vain, | he might have for the asking, and bright eyes to flash | ‘PS °F by the Raentenge ete Sas anyene _ eSuantion, o 
, : re A ’ | by reading and study; for though nature has bestowed « 
to accompany his master upon his novel expedition. || upon him when he did ask, and how could he turn) diferent, end peculiar orgenisation upon our forms, she 
Many sensitive folks would have yielded a few soft’ him from witcheries like these, for the dull and dusty, — poner no difference in our minds ; our souls she bas not 
regrets to the quiet and really beautiful spot which volumes of antiquated law? He was an enthusiastic | rade an inferior species, nor has she impressed the stamp 
he was leaving, perhaps for ever. But Obadiah ne- admirer of nature, and she wooed him in a thousand | o¢ degradation upon our talents. On the contrary, | am 


er dreamed of regretting what he was doing of his ways from his tedious task. Her breath was fragrant! persuaded that, if women had, in all times and ages, en- 
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joyed, equally with men, the advantages of instruction. we ne excusable j in us to st vain 1 of knowledge, than of beauty, or! | iustrious lords, who, from the hatred of the government 
should have excelled them in the productions of genius, in | riches, or high birth? These are accidental advantages ; ' failure in law suits, the disasters of war, their own miscon- 
spite of the greater opportunities they possess of exercising | that is, of our own acquisition. And if any should become duct or vices, behold their families redaced to poverty, o: 
and improving their talents. This aggravates the injustice loquacious, the harm would fall upon themselves; instead | altogether ruined. And if, by the misfortunes of your bus- 
done us, in withholding from us the benefits of instruction ; | of enjoying the reputation of learning, they would meet the | bands, such should be your fate, you would then reap the 
and proves the absurdity of the excuse generally rendered | || contempt of others. reward of those habits of improvement acquired in youth. 
by the other sex, for the course they have adopted. For, i “ As little do lsee why we should be permitted to read Even the lords of highest rankand greatest riches, consider 
the origin of this course I refer to barbarous times, and to only books of devotion. This watchfulness over us, does | this an excellent quality in a lady, although she be nobl; 
the continual exercise of arms, to which vocation men al- | not spring from the desire which men feel to contribute to The most opulent and illustrious families have limits be 
ways feel a preference over all other arts and sciences our happiness and respectability, but for the degraded opin- yond which they cannot rise. Great riches lead to great 
which are so difficult to be acquired. The civilization and | ion they entertain of our intellects. Worksof science rare-| expenses; the greatest may be exhausted, and demand thx 
improvement of nations has always been the work of ages. | ly contain false or pernicious sentiments, and it is not true | nstant care of the mistress of the family, and increased 
The stronger sex, and in strength alone superior to the that we are more ready to imbibe them than men. This atention and industry when her children are numerous 
other, as they sought to bend and humble, by the power opinion springs also from the presumption which is pro- 
of force, all that opposed them, sought also to conquer our duced and fostered by their having constituted themselves 
weakness, and imposed upon us such laws as their fancy or judges of the mode of thinking, and usurped the right of 
caprice dictated. | deciding all questions, while they deny this right to us, 
“ Thus our sex was humbled; thus were we compelled to | fearing that, in the train of other fancied evils arising from) Dinerot.—This celebrated philosopher was frequently 
devote ourselves to the care of our families, and to house- its exercise, would follow that of associating more with ‘he dupe of his ardent benevolence. On one occasion he 
hold occupations ; thus were we chained to the hearth; the other sex, and the consequent dissoluteness of manners. »y painful exertions, obtained some favour for a young 
while men, swayed by the passion of governing the earth, But beauty and frailty, not knowledge and learning, are man of the name of Riviere, whose countenance and elo- 
went forth in arms to subdue neighbouring and remote the objects of improper passion in men, and they triumph quence had interested him. Riviere called to thank him 
provinces, in order to extend their empire, or hazard their more easily overthe heedlessness of the ignorant, thanover) When he was going away, and they were on the staircas¢ 
lives for the defence of their country, their firesides, wives |the sobriety and discretion of the well informed. | together, he stopped Diderot, and said to him, “ Monsieu 








VARIETIES. 





and children. Such have always been the objects and aspi- “ How many women there are, who engage, even withour Diderot, are you acquainted with natural history?” *‘ Bur 
rations of ambitious men; and it has been for robbery and inclination and against their will, in love intrigues, which, little. I know a cabbage from a lettice, and a pigeon from 
conquest that men have been ennobled. Hence has pro- | without being criminal, furnish, nevertheless, occasion of * Sparrow.’’ “ Are you acquainted with the history of th: 
ceeded our subjection and dependence; for, in comparison scandal; and which they would cheerfully renounce, had formica-leo’” “No. * “He is a small and very industri 
with them, we are feeble, and cannot, in armour of steel, go they been attached from their youth to reading and study ; ous insect. He digs a hole in the ground, of the shape ot 
forth to fight, slay and conquer like them. But when the! for this, ia their retirement, would relieve the tedium of a funnel, and covers the surface with fine light sand 
time shall arrive—should that happy period ever arrive— | solitude. Household occupations, various and laborious as | When a foolish insect allows itself to fall into this hole, hi 
when men shall hold humanity in just estimation; when | they are, make relaxation necessary, and some intervals of , Seizes it, sucks it, and then says to it, ‘ Monsieur Diderot 
the chief happiness and glory of a nation shall be acknow-| repose are generally afforded ; but nothing can be so hurt- | have the honour to wish you good morning.’ ”’ 

ledged to consist in peace, in the improvement of the mind, , ful as intervals of leisure, when we know not what to do, RichHTs oF AN AUDIENCE.—It has been solemnly decided 
and the cultivation of the arts, then their beneficent influ-| and have no relish for innocent amusements in Scotland, that any man at the theatre may hiss like 
ence will be felt by our sex; our education will be consi-'| «Relaxation ought to bring relief to the mind, diverting | twenty geese, if he will. A person who had exercised this 
dered of high importance ; and surely, though slowly, will | j¢ from all thought of labour and burdensome duties ; but,! Privilege was rudely turned out of the theatre, and take: 
be dissipated those prejudices which now prevent our in- | instead of relief, it brings disquiet and torment, when the | into custody, 
struction in literature and the sciences. Then also will|| mind cannot flee from inaction, which is worse than fatigue. | before them, fined the manager twenty guineas, and six 
change the slight opinion now entertained of our talents; Efence arises the love of play, and of other pernicious | teen pounds expenses. This was appealed from, by a bil! 
and less regard will be paid to strength and courage, in amusements. How much more innocent and useful as re- of suspension ; but the original decision was confirmed by 
which tigers and lions have the advantage of men. | creations, would be the study of the sciences, than gaming, | the lord ordinary, with additional costs. 

“ It is alleged that study will divert us from our peculiar) balls, and other insipid diversions. How much better it| Onicin of TURNCoAT.—The duke of Savoy took indiffe: 
duties ; that it will render us proud, conceited, and loqua-| would qualify women to instruct their sons and daughters, | ently sometimes the part of France and sometimes that o: 
cious; that books are not written for our use, at least no and to dispel from their own minds many vulgar errors | Spain. For this purpose he had a close coat, white on on 
books but those of devotion; that we easily imbibe new and ridiculous caprices. | side and scarlet on the other; so that when he meant to dk 
opinions, snd should be likely to find such as would be “They would not then confine their whole attention to clare himself for France, he wore the white outside, aud 
hurtful in those books which our curiosity woukd impel dress, and the ornaments of their person; nor would they when for Spain, he turned it and wore the red. This is thi 
us to read; that the desire to appear leared, and be dis- evince such a passivnate attachment to extravagant fashion, | origin of the saying “ turn-coat.” 
tinguished, would lead us to mix too much with the world; more expensive than their fortunes allow, or conditions re-| Exvy.—In a Polish fable, entitled “the Miser and the 
and consequences injurious to our sex are predicted, should | quire; and luxury, finding less aliment, would decline. || envious Man,” the latter is represented as obtaining from 
they, in their youth, receive a literary and scientific edu- They would study a modest elegance and neatness of ap- the gods the favour of being allowed to lose one eye, in 
cation. pearance, which, saving many a mispent hour, and many order that he may, at the same time, deprive the former o: 

‘« But it should be the chief object of such an education useless cares, would render them more esteemed. And _ the only eye he had left! 
to dispel from their understandings the clouds of ignorance even should not this effect follow, they would improve} Aayecpore.—Ata wedding a few evenings since, in the 
and error, and not to render them eloquent and learned. their understanding, which would secure them higher re- village of Buffalo, after the clergyman had united the hap- 
It is difficult even for men who spend their whole lives in) spect in their intercourse with society ; would induce many 

py pair, an awful silence ensued, which becoming rather 
study, to become truly so; and grant that now and then aj of the other se xto cultiv ate their minds, and abate a little irksome to a young gentleman, be cried out, “ You need 
woman, devoting herself entirely to study, and neglecting that pride of superior knowledge which they are prone to not be so unspeakably happy.” 
her household concerns, should acquire that reputation, |) cherish. ; ' a 
: : ‘ : SHE WOULD BE a SOLDIER.—Mrs. Parry, a milliner at the 
am not disposed to say that the object gained is worth the |‘ | would by no means be understood to say, that young | : er : 

2 ~ . b : . , as : seat of government, respectfully invites the ladies o! 
price that is paid for it, but it would certainly be better ladies ought not to be instructed how to perform their ap- ond d beautiful Jack 
than if she should neglect her duties, as many do, either | propriate labours ; on the contrary, that should be the prin- Srasiiagien <<a sae ste REST eee SESS eee 
‘rom natural and unconquerable indolence, or to pursue’ cipal object in every system of female education. They ae Nee Se aan, See Se eae eee Sem 

: ; " . : . * with cockade and feathers. 
the pleasures of gallantry, or to spend her time in vain! should be accustomed to employment from their earliest . , . 
amusements, or to consume whole days in dressing her youth; the love of it should be inculcated in preference to | Invecnity.—Witend enderstanding are trifes without “9 
head or adorning her person, in order to appear what she | that of literature and the sciences; for it is of more real “S™!tY: it is that which gives value to every character. Th 
is not. utility to their families, and has a most happy infpence ignorant peasant without faults, is greater than the philoso 

* Nor do I perceive why it should render women proud | upon their habits and manners. Attachment to labour, | pher with many: for what is genius, what is courage, with 

ind conceited, to be instructed in the first rudiments of the | consider the most excellent characteristic of our sex. By °4t® heart? 

sciences, especially if such an education were common | means of it they avoid the torments and temptations of in.  Booxs.—The same books, and similar studies, affect stu 
among them, and if care were first taken fo instil into their | dolence ; it prevents their thoughts from dwelling on for- dents differently, according to the temperament of each in 
minds the precepts of virtue. But if, notwithstanding, it) bidden amusements and insipid trifles, whence often flow dividual: thus, by drinking deeply of the same wine, on 
should happen that a few should be vain of having learned | the grief and ruin of families. ,man will do nothing but dance, or sing ; another weep, ‘ 
to solve a problem in geometry, of having acquired some ** Should heaven grant me daughters, | would endeavour fight. 

knowledge of geography and of the solar system, of certain | to moderate their inclivations and desires, and would thus) THE AFFAIRS OF OTHERS.—Every man has, in his ow! 
natural causes and their effects, and of the events of history, | address them. ‘ Daughters, true it is, you are born noble life, follies enough—in his own mind, troubles enough—i 
such vanity would in truth be ridiculous. But are not men | and rich, and necessity does not compel you to labour ; but the performances of his duties, deficiencies enough—in hi- 
also vain, and vain, too, sometimes, of trifling and ridicu-|| labour will be useful to you, for you know not what maybe own fortune, evils enough—without being curious after t} 
lous acquirements, which degrade rather than exalt them?) the eventsof futurity. Misfortunes are frequent in this affairs of others. 

“I do not intend, by what I have said, to justify the | world, and from them neither nobility nor riches can protect Attecory.—Every fly, and every pebble, and ever) 
vanity of our sex in this particular, but | do aot see why | us. That which has happened to others may happen also to, flower, are tutors in the great school of nature, to instruct 
this species of vanity should be hurtful only to us, nor why | you. This will not appear impossible nor unlikely, when the mind and improve the heart. The four elements ar 
we alone should be accused of this fault. Is it not more vou bring te mind the numerous examples of powerful and the four volumes in which all her works are written 


The magistrates, on the case being brough 
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THe pisowxeD.—A novel, by the author of “ Pelham,” 
entitled “the Disowned,” is about to be given to the pub- | ——__ 
We are glad of it—says our friend Prentice, of the | 
New-England Review—for we long for a better acquaint-| 
Pelham is a work of transcendent | 


lic. 


ance with the author. 


power—and although the moral of the tale seems at times i 
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Number twenty-siz.—The present impression concludes 
; another half volume of the Mirror. Those indebted to the 
establishment will please make immediate payment. 


| Mrs. Hemans.—It is stated in the English papers, that 
this distinguished lady is labouring under severe indisposi- 
tion at Liverpool. 





Marriage Licenses.—It is said that the tax on marriage 
licenses, for the city and county of Baltimore, last year 


to be questionable, we would rather be the author of the De Witt Clinton.—The London Monthly Magazine for amounted to three thoasand three hundred dollars. 


work, than of any thing of the kind that has appeared in || November, contains, among its biographical notices of emi- | 


England within the last half century, with the exception | nent individuals deceased, a short sketch of the life of this 


of “ Salathiel,”’ and the works of Sir Walter Scott. 


| lamented man; which, if we were capable of indulging in, 


NAPOLEON'S NOTIONS OF COURT ETIQUETTE.—The fol-| 5° light a feeling, while our grief for his loss was so fresh 
jowing is from the “‘ Memoirs of Josephine :”—On the for- |? our minds, might inspire us with no small share of mer- 
mation of her household, the empress requested of Na-  Timentat the ludicrous blunders of the writer. From the 


poleon that Madame de Nansouty—the wife of General following summary it will be seen, 
de Nansouty—might be appointed one of the ladies of the | *€ life of the uncle of Governor Clinton with his own, an 
chamber. “ Her husband is too poor,” was the emperor's the same time displayed no ordinary acquaintance wih 


that he has interwoven 
ad 


answer. “Sire, you have pronounced his eulogy. There American history. 


was nothing to prevent his enriching himself in Hanover; i 
| Clinton, formerly British governor of New-York. He was 


I will have about me born in 1740. In 1775 be entered the military service of 


but he did not do so.” “So much the worse for him. 


sent him thither for that purpose. 


** George Dewitt Clinton was the youngest son of Samuel 


only such persons as may render iy court splendid by the United States, and attained the high rank of major- 


their style and expense.” 


general. In 1787 he was elected governor of the state of 


A coop oxe.—A gentleman asked M. de Talleyrand, at | New-York, and has been re-elected to the same office every 


atime when every thing was fear and suspense—* Well, term, with two exceptions. In 1795 he retired in conse- 
prince, how are affairs going?” “ Why, just as you see.” Wence of ill health, and Mr. Gay (!) was elected his suc- 


The gentleman squinted. 


THE BOON OF MEMORY. 
BY MRS. HEMANS, 


i go, I go'—Aud must mine image fade 

From the green spots wherein my childhood played 
By my own streams? 

Must my life part from each familiar place, 

As a bird's song, that leaves the woods no trace 
Of its lone themes ? 


Will the friend pass my dwelling, and forget 

‘The welcomes there, the hours when we have met 
In grief or glee? 

All the sweet counsels, the communion high, 

Che kindly words of trust in days gone by, 
Poured full and free? 

\ boon, a talisinan, oh, memory! give, 

To shrine my name in hearts where I would live 
For evermore ! 

Bid the wind speak of me, where I have dwelt; 

Bid the stream’s voice, of all my soul hath felt, 
A thought restore! 


In the rich rose, whose bloom I loved so well, 
In the din brooding violet of the dell, 
Set deep that thought! 
And let the sunset’s melancholy glow, 
And let the spring's first whisper, faint and low, 
With me be fraught! 


And memory answered me, “ Wild wish and vain! 
‘Lhave no hues the loveliest to detain 

“In the heart’s core: 
The place they held in bosoms all their own, 


Soon with new shadows filled, new flowers o'ergrown, 


“Is theirs no more!”’ 


Hast ‘hou such rower, O love ?—and love replied, 
It is not mine !—Pour out thy soul's full tide 
“Ot hope and trust, 
Prayer, tear, devotedness, that boon to gain— 
‘Tis but to write, with the heart's fiery train, 
Wild words on dust!” 


Song! is the gift with thee ?—I ask a lay, 
Soft, fervent, deep, that will not pass away 
From the still breast : 
Filled with a tone !—oh ! not for deathless fame, 
But a sweet haunting murmur of my name 
Where it would rest! 
And song made answer: “It is not in me, 
Though called immortal—though my power may be 
* All but civine : 
A place of lonely brightness I can give ; 


A changeless one, where thou with love wouldst live, 


“ This is not mine!” 


Death, death! wilt thou the restless wish fulfil’ 
And death, the strong one, spoke :—* I can but still 
“ Each vain regret: 
What if forgotten? All thy soul would crav« 
Thou too within the mantle of the grave 
* Wilt soon forget.” 


then did my soul in lone faint sadness dic 
\s from all nature's voices one reply, 
But one was given: 
Earth has no heart, fond dreamer! with a tone 
To give thee back the spirit of thine own— 
Seek it in heaven!” 


| cessor. That gentleman retiring, from the same cause, in 

| 1801, and the health of Mr. George Dewitt Clinton having 

| been re-established, he was again elected governor of the 
state. Since that period he has been elected vice-president 

| of the United States.” 

The notice concludes with the following remarks : 

“ Governor Clinton's efforts were uniformly directed to- 


|, Wards the benefit of the state over which he presided, by’! 


promoting education and every description of internal im- 
provement. The great canal which is to join (!) the west- 
ern waters with Hudson's river was undertaken and prose- 
cuted chiefly through his influence. 
| teemed individual terminated his long and useful life at 
New-York, early in the month of February.” 
| So De Witt Clinton was eighty-eight years old ! 


ti 


Grand Jackson Ball.—Expectation is ou tiptoe in all our 
fashionable circles, about the brilliant fete to be given in 
commemoration of the illustrious victory achieved by the 
| president elect on the eighth of January, 1815. The direc- 
| tors of the ball have entered into arrangements with the 
_ manager of the Bowery theatre, by which the use of that 
,ample and magnificent edifice will be granted for this fes- 
' tive occasion. The dressmakers, and the hairdressers, ¢/ 
\\id genus omne, are all on the qui vive. There will be no 
| more than seven hundred tickets issued, by which means 
|| about fifteen hundred ladies and gentlemen will be com- 
| fortably accommodated—an enjoyment not always to be 


had on these public gala nights. There will be no lack of | 


| choice viands, &c. as Niblo is to be the caterer. The order 
| for the carriages will be so made out as to prevent confu- 
|/sién. In short, we haye reason to believe that every thing 

will contribute to the unalloyed delight and complete gratifi- 
| cation ofall who may participate in the gayety of the evening. 


To distant Patrons.—Subscribers residing out of the city 
‘are informed, that in future they will receive the Mirror by 
, the earliest mails. Owing to the rapid increase of our sub- 
| scription-list, and a new arrangement in the post-office de- 
| partment, our paper has not, for more than a month past, 
left the city at as early a period as formerly. Hereafter it 
will be mailed on Friday, and our patrons will receive it as 
soon as steamboats and post-carriages can convey it to them. 


| 
| 
| 
' 


The Season.—We should be obliged to some of our cor. 
respondents, if they would furnish us with reminiscences 
of the winter season, with its storms of snow and sleet—its 
gay sleighing parties and kissing bridges—its cutting north- 

| Westers, and frozen rivers and bays—for really we have 
almost forgotten the taste of these things. All that we 
know is, “thatthey were.” We have now, as one of our pa- 
pers says, only three seasons—spring, summer, and autumn 

Note by the Printer’s Devil.—Take care, Mr. Morris: before this 
number reaches some of your subscribers, you yourself may be com- 
pelled to wrap your tartan cloak tighter around your form, and be 
glad to huddle with your gay circle nearer the grate blazing with the 
Lackawaxen coal, just imported into our city through the medium of 
the Delaware and Hudson canal. 


Holiday Tales. —Mr. Gilley has just published another 

little work, intended as a present for young readers, en- 

\ titled, “ Holiday Tales, a juvenile Forget-me-not for all, 
seasons.” We recommend it to the notice of parents 


This patriotic and es- | 


From the Boston Evening Garetie. 
The Fancy-Dress Ball.—A fancy-dress ball, the first of 
the kind ever introduced in New-England, took place at 


| the Norfolk house, on Wednesday evening last 


We had the gratification of attending this highly interest 
ing and picturesque exhibition, and we add our voice of ap 
probation to that of the large assemblage who enjoyed this 
festive and innocent display of ingenuity and taste 

To give some idea of the tasteful and appropriate man 
ner of the embellishments: at each end of the hall, in rich 
ornamented letters, were displayed the mottos—at onc 
“Here fancy rules,” at the other, “ Away with melan 
choly.”” This romantic decoration of evergreens, wreaths 
emblems, festoons, &c. Kc. interspersed with variegated 
flowers, was planned and executed by Mr. James Sharp, of 
this city. The fanciful groups which appeared early in the 
evening, and the joy which gradually spread itself amon 
the company as the pastime advanced, proved, to the satis 
faction of all, that the mottos were neither misapplied noi 
misunderstood. At seven o'clock the dancing commenced 
and then were to be seen, commingling, characters from 
every quarter of the globe, and the tashions of almost every 


j age. The Turk—the laws of Mahomet to the contrary not. 


withstanding—uniting in the conviviality of his more li 
censed neighbours; and the Chinese, unmindful of his 
graven images, uniting with the Christian in worshippin 


Highlanders appeared m full 


the goddess of pleasure 
dress, and trod the hall as proudly as they would their na 
tive mountains and crags. The Duke of Buckingham agam 
played his part, unawed by the sanguinary Richard, and 
united with Governor Hancock in voting his crooked-back 
ed master no republican. On this evening, Hamlet forgot 
| his father’s ghost, in pursuit of those more beautiful phan 
toms which were flitting around him; and even the sombre, 
melancholy Reuben Glenroy, was heard to confess that 
there were many present as beautiful, as good, as constan; 
as his Rosalic. To do ample justice to the dresses of th: 
| ladies, would require a more ready pen than ours ; suflicient 
to say, that the southern flowers were beautifully inter 
mingled with our northern plants; that our young ladies 
never appeared better than when improving the habili 
ments of their great-grandmothers; aod that, at the smiles 
of the Grecian heroine, each American heart sighed fo: 
‘the wrongs of her countrywomen, and every Turkish arm 
fell powerless 
The airs, waltzes, 
sion, and performed by an excellent orchestra, under th 
direction of Mr. M. Mann—added, by the power of sweet 
|| sounds, to the enchantment that pervaded the magic scenery 
‘around, and gave a new fascination to the assembled group 
It was very amusing and quite grotesque to observe, 1 
|| several instances, the real old-fashioned antique costume 
ofa century ago, worn by the grandsons and granddaug! 
ters of the present day. In fact, it almost carried us bach 
to the times of good old Queen Bess ; and in fancy we com 
muned with beings of another generation and another age 
| The following characters were respectively represented 
and in several instances with uncommon eciat, viz. 
| Ladies—Lady Jane, Fairstar, Duchess of York old lady 
flower girls, Zulieka, Turkish girls, Spanish girls, nuns 
Minna, dress of a young lady one hundred and fifly year 
ago, Greek girls, cottage girls, antique lady, &c. Xe. Xe 
Gentlemen— Duke of Buckingham, Hamlet, Mahomed I] 
Chinese Hong merchant, Goldfinch, private secretary of th: 
King of Spain. Sir Charles Surface, Governor Hancock 
rich silk dress, rich velvet dress of Governor Hancock, youn: 
gentleman's dress one hundred years ago, Othello, Reube 
Glenroy, Fitz-James, Jaffier, Macbeth, English hunting 
dress, dress of Copley, farmer boy, revolutionary uniform 
of the ancient and honourable Artillery Company, countr, 
squires, Turks, Count de Grasse, hussars, French barber 
knights, counts, ¥c. ¥c 
The harmony, uniformity, and regularity with which the 
whole was got up, and throughtout conducted, induce us 
to hope that at some future time, this exhibition will be re 
| peated—convinced as we are that it will not only become 
popular, but greatly add to the harmless follies of the day 


and marches—selected for the occa 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO-PORTE. 
BONNIE DOON. 








Ye banks and braes o’ 
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flow’- ry thorn, Thou 





Oft have I roved by bonnie Doon, 
To see the rose and woodbine twine; 


fu i) 


‘ 
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bon - 





nie Doon, How can 
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care? Thou’lt break 


minds’t me of de - 


And ilka bird sang o’ its love, 
And fondly sae did I 0’ mine. 


ye bloom sae 


part - ed 





my heart, thou war - 


joys. De - part - ed, nev 


3 Wi lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 
2 Fu’ sweet upon its thorny tree, 


fresh and fair, How can ye 


bling _ bird, 


- er to 














chant, ye lit - tle birds, And 





That wan -tons through the 


y And my false lover stole the rose. 
z But, ah! he left the thorn for me. 








RODOLPH. 
BY THE LATE EDWARD C. PINKNEY. 
PART II. 
(Concluded from our last.) 


“ Thy face revives the face of one 
“ That lived in other days— 
‘ Whose fading pha: tom had begun 
“ To fail my fancy's gaze ; 
“ Though shadowed forth too long and well, 
‘As my sad history may tell. 
“Thy face revives the face of one 
“That loved in other days— 


“Of whom or thought or speech was none, 


“ Less passionate than praise : 
“So much she beautified the place, 
‘ Replete with ber in time and space. 
‘ Thy face revives the face of one 
“ That died in other days— 
Who bought, not borrowed, from the sun 
“Its scarcely needed rays; 
“ And thousand charms could not concur 
* To make thee fair—yet unlike her. 
“It is herself!—the gods in pity 
“ Restore her from the silent city ! 
“‘ Now, where are they that falsely said, 
‘fHer form in stirless dust was laid ! 
‘Who reared the lying pyramid, 
“Whose epitaph, and Jamp, and flame, 
Told that her heavenward home lay hid 
“In its sky-pointing frame ? 
‘She is not dead—bchold her eye, 
** That portion of a summer sky: 
“ She is not dead—her cheeks are rife 
‘With rosy clouds of blooming lite : 
‘She is not dead—the shining hair 
“Is wreathed about her forehead fair, 
‘ As when I saw, in better hours, 
‘Her gentle shape of living mirth 
* And trod with her upon all tlowers 
“Worn by the festive earth. 
‘Time interposed—it was not death, 
‘He could not stop her spicy breath— 
‘ But hearts and hands have met once more ; 
* We will be happy as before ; 
‘And my crime-sullied memory 
“ Like a re-written code* shall be 
‘ Full of the poetry of truth, 
* The annals of a second youth, 
* Mami bl d bright 
* With sun-born tints of f golden light. 








“ Codex rescriptus.” 
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“If, memory, on thy silent shore 
“ The stream of time hath left 
“ Some broken hopes, plans quick no more, 
“ And thoughts of breath bereft ; 
“ The strong belief in happiness 
“It could but half destroy ; 
“The now-dead generous carelessness 
“ That hung around the boy ; 
“ And feelings which the subtile wave 
“ Bore not through later years— 
“ Such wrecks the smiles of wisdom crave 
‘* Not less than passion’s tears. 
“ But thou, the sweetest of Eve's daughters, 
“Genius* of that shore, and those waters! 
“A music visible, a light 
“ Like lamps unto an infant's sight! 
“A temple of celestial soul, 
* Too lovely for aught ill to mar, 
“Which love from beauty’s planet stole, 
‘The morn and evening star! 
“Come thou, and pass away with me 
“From haunts unworthy of thy smile, 
* And find, in some far sunny sea, 
“A lonely, laughing isle, 
“Where we may through all pleasures rove, 
* And live like votaries of love, 
‘ Drinking the sparkling stream of years, 
“ Pure and unmixt with wormwood tears. 
. * * a * o . . * * af * 
“Why have I, speaking thus to thee, 
‘Vague sense that these things may not be ? 
“ Strange flitting fires each other chase, 
* Like meteors, through a cheerless space : 
“My sight grows heavy, and my breast 
“ By something mountainous is prest; 
‘And, in my veins, the lazy blood 
“Is not that eager rushing flood 
“It was when thou wert nigh ; 
“Nor will my limbs ayail to bea: 
‘* My feeble, sickly body, where 
“ Thou standest moveless by 
‘1 feel a weary wish to close 
“ Mine eve-lids in a long repose 
* But fear that thou wilt fly, 
“ And let me wake alone to sigh 
“ That one so beautiful could die !— 
* Author of my unhappiness ! 
“Let me thy lip and small hand press 
** Since love increases when the day 
** Its object's presence makes is done 
“ And takes from night a warmer ray, 
“As did the fountam of the san,t 


Genius loc * Fons Solis. 
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“ Thine, so long absent, should forgive 
“ The death of one I slew for thee— 

“ Resentment cannot bid him live, 

“ Pardon, perchance, may me. 

“ Obdurate lady, even thine eye 

“To my fond prayer makes no reply ; 

* And hast thou come then from afar, 

“ A coldly reappearing star? 

“‘ Thou never lov'dst:—thy constancy 

‘“‘ Would answer else aright to mine: 
“In one so lovely, love must be 

“ Preserved still fresh, like grapes in wine. 
“Thy smiles were but a shining mask, 
“Thy vows no more than vocal air, 

“If thou canst let me vainly ask 

“Relief from this despair. 

“By all that I have borne and bear, 

“ She fades to unsubstantial air! 


* * * * * * * 


“ The perturbation of my Soul 

“ Subsides as I approach the coal; 

“ Vet dreamt I one was here but now, 
“ Whose brow was like her ivory brow 
** When shall we two meet again, 

‘ And not, as last, to part in pain? 

“ Spring shall leave to rear the flowers, 
“ And autumn to let fall the showers ; 
“ Summer shall forbear to glow, 

“ And winter doff its veil of snow ; 

* Man shall know no more to mourn 

“ The age of miracles return; 

‘* Woman shall forget to range, 

“ And fortune and the moon to change ; 
“Tears and tides shall cease to flow, 

“ The sea and life their storms forego ; 
“ Opportunity shall stay 

“ The wings on which it flies away ; 

“ Memory the past shall scan, 

“ Yet see not, like a drowning man, 

* Fast upon the bitter wave 

‘ The ship depart, that ought to save ; 
* Noon and midnight sliall have met 
“The stars have risen where they set; 
“ — though but in sleep, we twain 
Can dreain one hope to meet agai: 

“ She lies amid the sluggish mould, 
“Her ardent heart has long been cold 
* Above it wave the idle weeds, 

‘On it the sordid earthworm feeds 

** Mine, too, is buried there—her knell 
“ Served also for its passing bell: 


*' It died—-and would have known ‘t was time, 
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* Without that melancholy chime 


} “ That knell _ feel its strokes again, 
‘ Like stunning blows upon my brain; 
‘L listen yet the dissonant laughter 
“ Of the same bell, some monrents after 
And now the frequent ding-dong hear 
“ With which it mimics hope and fear. 
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2 “ Ay, wrapt around a whiter breast, 
As “The shroud her body doth invest ; 
2 ‘ But in that other world, her grave 
** My soul and body both inter, 
; “ There to enjoy the rest they crave 
t=“ And, if at all, arise with her: 
3 ‘‘ Never may either wake, unless 
% «To her, and former happiness? 
; “ Yet how am I assured that rest 
y “ Will ever bless the aching breast, 
¢ ‘‘ Which passion has so long possessed 
2 ‘ At baffled death’s oblivious art 
3“ This love, perchance, will mock, 
gH Deep- -dwelling i in my festering heart 
“A reptile in its rock : 
“The warm and tender violet 
“ Beside the glacier grows, 
“ Although with frosty airs beset, 
“And everlasting snows; 
“So, lying in obstruction chill, 
“This stronger flower may flourish stil! 
“Oh, in the earth, ye Furies, let 
“My thoughtful clay all thought forget 
‘Suffer no sparkles of hot pain 
“Among mine ashes to remain: 
“Give, give me utterly to prove 
“Insentient of the pangs of love!— 





‘ ‘A palpable blackness on mine eyes ; 
‘ And yet the figures glean 
‘* With the impressive energy 


“ Shown by a fever-dream. 

“‘ How the air thickens—all things move- 
‘’Tis night—'tis chaos— my lost love 
He perished. None wept o’er his bier 
Although above such things we weep 
And rest obtains the useless tear, 

Due rather to the state of sleep. 

: For why ? because the common fait 

* Of passion is averse from death. 

: Yet Jove, the sages all declare, 


Se ee eee 





“—Why waver thusthese forms !—there |i 


“Which clothes the phantoms that we se’ 





; Granted the Argive mother’s” praye 

N * Cydippe. See Herod. 
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